THE GREAT WAR
a few hundred yards. I shall never forget the A.D.C.s, the
present Lords Londonderry and Pembroke, and myself and
the chauffeurs, who had rifles but had probably never fired
them before, all lying in the cabbages firing at the Uhlans.
We each claimed to have hit one, but I am sure we never did.
We learned afterwards that a German Cavalry Division or
Corps had just passed by within a mile. No wonder I had
felt lonely. Luckily I had not known.
We camped that night at Baron. We continued our
retreat daily, and I remember an incident at Dammartin.
We arrived there one night only to find that it had been
General Sir John French's H.Q., and that he and his Staff had
just had to leave, owing to the presence of the German cavalry.
As far as I remember we had to move on also, but not till
after we had eaten the dinner which had been prepared for
Sir John and his Staff!
Then we got inside the defences of Paris, and I was sent on
with some R.E. to arrange for the blowing up of all the
bridges behind us. I came across a narrow culvert, wide
enough to ride over, but not wide enough for a vehicle. I
made all arrangements to blow it up, but when I reported it
to the C.R.E., Brigadier-General Glubb, enquiries were made
from Paris Headquarters, only to reveal that what I was
proposing to blow up was the main water supply of Paris!
At long last when we were camped within the defences of
Paris, the D.C.G.S., General Sir Archibald Murray, arrived
one evening to say that the retreat was over, and that we
would start to advance on the morrow to the Aisne. What
joy! One could not believe they were the same soldiers that
one saw the next day. The old spirit had returned. We
were at last going the right way. And so we advanced to
Soissons on the Aisne.
We were held up there for some little time, and then it
was decided to move the British Army to the north, to St.
Omer and Hazebrouck. I was sent up north to arrange for
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